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,NING,    JUNE    10,  1917 


laha  to  Lincoln  Fifty  Years  Ago 
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pass  the  law  providing  for  the  permanent  , 
removal  of  the  capltol  from  Omaha  to 
Mncoln      This  session  -was     called  by 
Governor  Saunders  to  ™eet  in  Omaha  on 
ATav  16    1867.    There  was  still  some  op 
Slon  to  the  removal,  altho  there  was 
but  little  delay.    The  hill  wa^  Pas^^d  n 
the  senate  on  June  10  by 
to  five-  in  the  house  on  June  13  by  a  vots 
of  Twenty-five  to  f-^--'  .fj^^ 
bv  the  governor  on  June  14,  1867.    J t  pro 
vmed  that  three  commissioners   the  gov- 
ernor, secretaiT  of  state  and  the  state 
auditor  should  select,  before  J^^'^  ,1867^ 
from  lands  belonging  to  the  ^^^^e^  w'*^  ^ 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,   Seward  and 


fore  the  bill  was  passed  It  was  amended 
bv  substituting  the  name  of  Lincoln  foi 
the  original  name  of  Capitol  City. 

There  was  also  a  provision  in  the  oiu 
that  when  the  sales  from  the  lots  amount- 
ed to  $50,000  the  commi:;sioners  were  to 
advertise  for  plans  and  .peciflcations  for 
the  capitol  building  and  let  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  same. 
Work  of  the  Commission. 
In  Julv.  f.;;867,    the   commissioners  ap- 
pointed bylthe  law  to  locate  the  capitol 
Commenced  .'their    travels^    They  were 
David  Butlk,  governor;  Thomas  B.  Keri- 
nard,  secretary  of  state,  and  John  Gil- 
lespie, auditor.    They  made  a  thoro  ex- 
amhmtion  of  all  the  territory  designated 
by  the  new  law  and  on  July  29,  1869,  be 
gan  ballotting  at  Lancaster.    On  the  fiist 
l^lot  Lancaster  received  two  votes  and 
Ashland  one,  but  on  the  ^ef'^'l Jlfif  ^^^^ 
choice  was  unanimous  for  Lancaster.  The 
balloting  was  conducted  in  the  small  stone 
and  Cottonwood  frame  house  of  Captain 
SJfnovan  w[,ich  stood  near  the  southwest 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Q  streets. 

There  were  wild  demonstrations  ot  ae- 
llght  among  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  as 
soon  as  they  learned  of  the  action  of  the 
commissioners.  At  this  time  there  were 
but  two  stores  in  the  village  and  less  than 
forty  inhabitants.  Within  two  weeks  after 
the  selection  was  made  the  survey  of  the 
o^site  was  started  In  September  1867 
the  first  lots  were  sold,  and  ^^^^ 
there  was  a  respectable  showmg  of  fiame 
business  houses  and  residences. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  selection 
of  Lancaster  at  first  pleased  no  one  ex- 
cept the  few  citizens  of  the  village.  Of 
bourse  Omaha  was  <"«f  tisfled  w.  h  any 
change  whatsoever.  Nebraska  Citi- want 
ed  the  capitol  located  at  Yankee  hill  a 
settlement  on  the  "steam-wagon  road 
which  ran  from  the  Missouri  river  we s  to 
the  Kockv  mountains.  Plattsmoutab 
choice  was  Ashland,  whose  citizens  of- 
fered to  guarantee  $50,000  .vorth  of  lots  if 
the  capitol  were  located  at  that  Place^ 
■RrnwnvlUe  was  in  favor  of  Camaen,  mi 
fhe  aue  rlvlr,  as  thru  Camden  a  railroad 
had  been  surveyed  west  to  .Fort  Kearney, 
had  ''een  suiv  i         commissioners  were 

Zl^t  by  tSe' friends  of  these  different 
peaces    but  the  selection  was  made  on 
Neutral  grounds..  There  is  no  do"b^^^ 
that  the  commissioners        ^  m^^^"°^„n- 
<,^-tor.t  in  their  selection  of  Lan 


Tn  January,  1869,  the  state  iogisiaiure 
J^t  for  the  first  time  in  the  n/.w  capitol 
r  lScoIu     Money  was  at  o.ce  appr- 

■  4.^A  o-rnrlp  and  fence  the  cj.pii-<J> 
priated  to  graae  rinnip  The 

grounds  and   to   finish   the  don  e.  in 
commissioners  were   contiyaied   m  oft  ce, 
for  two  years  longer  to  sell  the  unsoi  i 
ots  and  \o  build  the  -tatu  umvensU>,  tb^ 

agricultural  college  a"<i  ^^^^  'Xblisbed, 
lum     Confidence  was  at  o,\ce  estaiM  Mieu 

the  lots  brought  better  V^^o^^'^^Z 
the  next  two  years  the  universit>  and  .  - 
asvlSm  were  completed  and  paid  for,  the 
1  BurlXton  railroad  had  beea  constructed 
fo  Lmfoln  and  the  town  had  ^Town  from 
'  forty  to  2,500  inhabitants:  Later  the  cap 
itol  was  Enlarged  and  the  growth  ut  the 
city  was  steady  and  sure. 

qnch  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  re- 
Jv"atof\he  state  capitol  froin  Omaha 
to  Lincoln  fifty  years  ago,     \A  hen  cne 
cUy  which  we  now  know  as  Lincoln.  ^^ a, 
a  struggling  frontier  settlement     of  a 
dozen  fundings  and  less  t'.-.  .cm  m- 
habita.nts,  with  the  nearest  ^  aih  oad  s  .a 
many  miles  away,  it  was  cl  o^.n  iKe 
seat  of  the  state  government,  parti,  u. 
cluse  of  its  charms  and  advantages,  and 
Sy  hecause   of   the  faith   wnch  th. 
early  pioneers  had   m  Us     futi  le.  .no 
sooner  had  it  become  the  capi.tal  cUy 
tte  state  than  a  growth  and  aevelu,.ovM  t 
began,  which  has  made  Lmonin  tne  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  the  sta.e,  a  cil.x 
°arge  business  houses     and     P-""«'"  ^' ^ 
homes,  a  city  which  stand.,  a  veritable 
monument  to  the  hardy   pio-eer.s     ^  no 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  wildernes.s.    1  o 
with  stout  hearts  to  meet  the  P"v-  "'-^ 
of  their  time,  and  with  unlimited  f'^'l 
the  futiire,   builded     better     taan  tLi.y 
knew. 


MONTANA    CHEERS  NEBRASKA 

F.    W.    Collins    Semis    Best  Wishea 
From  the  Weal. 

BILLINGS.  Mont.,  May  17.-Whenever 
I  think  of  Nebraska,  a  wave  of  ^^'"'tin- 
ness  washes  over  me,  for  so  man.v  o  he 
best  vears  of  my  life  were  ^ve.ny 
and  so  many  of  the  closest  friendships  of 
mv  life  were  formed  there,  thst  recol- 
lection refuses  to  surrender  these  treas- 

"^:^/^:a?^f  am  talking  li.c  an  •■oc- 

?n  the  can  and  "anecdotage-  still  m  the 
nebulous  regions  far  awa.v  ^^i-^^.^^y^c. 

I  was  pleantly  reminded  of  Nebra.n,^^ 
recently  bv  meeting  two  of  the  sons  o 


)U 


Nebraska 
State  Capitol 


ST'NTiAY    STATR    JOURNAL.    SUNDAY,    ^rORNIN'G.   J^^'E   10.  1917. 


Absent  Nebraskans  Send  Greetings  On  This  Birthday  Occasion 


The  Pioneer  Prairie  Mother 


■   tllRt  ' 


irii    hp  1 


While  we  bring  our  offerings  of  praise  to  cv.ery  mof  Iit  ■ 
tribute  to  the  pioneer  prairie  motiier  who  folloH-ed  lior  lin'^hiirKl 
prairie,  the  great  middle  west. 

With  the  OEward,  westward  flow  of  civili^aliim  from  ihr 
laden  fields  of  the  eHstern  states,  went  the  nohlo  pioncr  wnirmn,  ii)  s 
solitude  and  sileuce  of  the  broad  oud  barn?n  ei pause  of  inliind  pvjiii  irs, 
in  tJie  settlement  and  der\'elopmeut  of  a  deniocratie  civilijiztidu ;  ili" 
never  before  appeai-ed  in  the  history  of  th  *  world. 

She  gave  all;  Hchoolmate,  friend,  siKt^r.  Iiiother,  father,  motber. 
dear  to  her  childhood  memory  were  broken.  School  house,  sehooliuai- 

were  left  behind.  The  upraised  brow  hid  the  secret  fearful  ihouglu  tli,  ,  „ 

the  old  home  with  its  hallowed  memorie.f. 

The  early  pioneers  sought  no  fabled  cities  of  gold  and  silver;  they  were  no  exiles  from  a" 
enemy  land.  They  desired  an  independent  life  and  unclaimed  ground  where  they  couldd  build 
homes,  establish  schools,  rear  their  children  and  garner  the  produots  ol'  the  soil'. 

They  did  not  come  in  the  noon-day  of  triumphant  achievement;  when  the  plow  had  fu"-- 
rowed  the  sod,  when  fields  were  heA\-y  with  grain,  and  when  schools  and  ehurehes  betok- 
ened the  dwelling  place  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  people.  They  crtm-^  when  the  pmirj- 
glared  in  the  beat  of  the  sun;  when  danger,  disea-so  and  death'Btalked  abroad:  when  neighho" 
were  few,  and  when  hearts  aehed  for  the  fellowship  of  old  companions ;  when  the  young  moth- 
er bent  low  over  her  fevered  child,  and  wilhoiit  aid  of  doctor  or  sympathy  of  friend— wat oh ed 
and  in  painful  silence  prayed,-  and  if  death  came,  laid  it  as  the  "first-sleeper  in  the  new  mad- 
cemeteiy. 

Not  all  pioneer  mothers  were  strong  and  hardy;  born  to  tears  and  trials  Among  tha* 
noble  throng  of  pioneers  were  women  of  delicate  frame  and  feeling.  The  homes  of  the  wealth" 
and  the  cultured  gave  the  west  of  their  tenderest  souls. 

With  the  passing  of  the  prairie,  passes  the  prairie  motiier,  hut  her  toll,  her  tears  were  n-* 
in  vain.  Behold  the  blessing  he^-  labors  bequeathed.  Where  once  was  desert  aiid  desolatior 
churches  and  happy  homes  now  bless  the  land.  Generous  gifts  to  colleges  and  other  worthy  in 
fititutions  declare  Ibe  ardor  and  radiance  of  her  enduring  love.  Consider  how  she  moulded 
character,  for  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  a  generation  of  young  people  are  the  ennobling  lesson- 
of  service  and  sacrifice.  To  thee.  Oh  !  Noble  spirit  of  the  prairie,  to  thee  Oh !  Heorine  of  tb" 
hearth-fire,  to  thee.  Ob  !  matchless  mother  of  men.  to  thee,  and  to  thee  alone,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  pioneer  parentage  prod.iim  anew  thein-  fond  admiration  and  fervently  vow  t" 
finish  thc'worli  yet  undone  but  so  nobly  begun. 

Immortalized  in  bronze,  in  mai-blc.  in  temple,  in  literature  and  in  painting  are  the  herop- 
of  war,  leaders  of  state  and  men  of  letUrs.  But  where,  in  all  the  euiogy  of  human  achievement 
shines  the  glory  ot  our  pioneer  praine  mother?  Forgotten?  No  I  Unrecognized!  Yes 

Build  heavenward  your  columns  of  marble  and  temples  of  fame;  hailow  each  spot  of  m' 
notie  pride,  pay  homage  to  the  learned  and  wise,  but  forget  nnt  her  who  labored  who  loved 
and  who  perished  in  the  performance  of  duty;  the  pioneer  prairie  mother 

GEORGE  L,  COOPER. 
U,  S.  American  Coosulate  Lima,  Pern. 


Spend  Your  Summer  Vacation 
at  Horky's  Park 

NEBRASKA'S  LARGEST  AND  MqST  BEAUTIFUL  SUMMER 
RESORT 

Few  people  realize  tliat  Nebraska  has  n  -I'mini..   ,■  |  ,.  h  ,  ] 

days,  weeks  or  months  camping  in  a  cool  (IcHf-m  i  nI  ■.  ■  i     i.    .1 1  ■  1  

make  camping  life  ideal.  Just  such  a  plm'p  1^  ii>>>'i    .1  >  11.. 

River  3  miles  north  of  Crete,  Neb.    lieim^  n  '.|io)-i  ..    1   1  1  ...  ,  ,.. 

Omaha  it  provides  a  perfect  place  for  the  busv  huvm,'  ^  1  .,,,,1,  1  ^...1  ,\......  

'iiilinj;  I'nr  wilhout  much  expense  or  lime  wa-'ited  he  i  mh  •  i-n  n  i,.rT..g   ^..^ 

BOATING  ON  THE  BLUE  RIVER  IS  FASCINATING 

-No  river  in  Nebraska  affords 
IJivcr.  Its  slow,  smooth  flowinig 
banks  are  bewitching  to  hoalitij; 
1  block  west  of  the  Burlinglon  .h 
row  boals  which  are  at  the  -ii  iv 
may  lie  hired  by  the  hour,  (lit.\ ,  \i 
boat  hindiog  and  I  he  I'.-irk. 


W.  H.  STONE 

CRETE,  NEB, 


THE  NEBRASKA  CAPITOL 

The  Capitol  of  Nebraska,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  City  of  I^incoln,  designed  by  the  late  Bertram 
Goodhue,  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  imposing 
public  buildings  that  has  been  erected  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  gravely  simple;  its  style  is  essentially 
its  own;  it  perfectly  fulfills  its  purposes,  and  it 
symbolizes  to  Nebraskans  and  to  suceeding  genera- 
tions the  people's  idea  of  government,  of  statehood. 

Ground  for  this  building  was  broken  on  April 
15,  1922.  The  structure  will  be  completed  in  1932. 
The  length  and  width  of  the  building,  for  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  cross  in  a  square,  with  four  interior 
courts,  is  437  feet.  The  height  of  the  central 
tower  when  completed  will  be  400  feet.  The  cost 
is  not  to  exceed  nine  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Furthermore,  this  building,  original  in  design, 
essentially  modern  in  spirit,  is  a  notable  work  of 
collaboration,  Mr.  Goodhue  having  early  associated 
with  himself  Lee  Lawrie,  sculptor,  Augustus  Vin- 
cent Tack,  painter,  and  Hildreth  Meiere,  designer  of 
tile  and  mosaic,  and  the  result  is  a  harmonious, 
artistic  whole.  Collaborating  with  these  artists 
was  Dr.  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  formerly  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  University  of  Nebraska,  who  sup- 
plied appropriate  inscriptions  and  symbols. 

In  a  brochure  compiled  by  J.  Morris  Jones  and 
issued  by  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  Commission, 
the  following  excellent  descriptive  text  is  found; 

"Rising  with  simple,  yet  proud  dignity  from  the 
level  plain,  the  Nebraska  Capitol  depends  upon  the 
harmony  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  and  planes, 
upon  mass  and  symmetry,  and  upon  the  interplay  of 
light  and  shadow,  rather  than  upon  ornamentation 
for  its  grace  and  beauty.  Simplicity  is  the  keynote 
of  the  structural  design,  which  marks  it  as  a  daring 
and  effective  departure  from  the  conventional  state 
capitol  style.  Inspired  by  the  ancient  structures  of 
Asia,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
southwestern  American  states,  the  architect  has 
conceived  something  that  is  distinctly  American. 

"The  new  Capitol  symbolizes  the  inherent 
power  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  purpose  of 
its  citizens.  The  base,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
437  feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  typifies  the 
widespread,  fertile  Nebraska  plains.  The  central 
tower,  serving  as  the  chief  architectural  feature  of 
the  building  and  rising  triumphantly  to  a  height  of 
4  00  feet,  expresses  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the 


citizens,  reaching  upward  to  the  highest  and  noblest 
in  civilization.  The  vertical  lines  of  the  tower  with 
its  semi-classical  dome  harmonize  with  the  more 
lofty  dome  formed  by  the  skies,  which  seem  to  des- 
cend and  touch  the  prairie  land  on  every  side.  The 
Capitol  'forms  a  monument  not  only  of  the  outdoor 
life  of  an  agricultural  state  but  also  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  a  pioneer  community  which  broke  its  ma- 
terial sods  in  order  to  sow  its  more  splendid  cul- 
tural future'. 

"The  decoration  on  the  walls  is  simple  and  al- 
ways an  integral  part  of  the  structure,  the  sculptor 
regarding  his  work  as  a  branch  grafted  on  to  the 
main  architectural  trunk.  In  this  way  spiritual 
values  have  been  blended  into  the  walls  as  the 
masons  have  put  them  together.  Both  image  and 
wall  contribute  to  one  central  theme.  This  plastic 
architecture  has  given  a  genuineness  of  value  and 
meaning  that  has  entered  into  the  whole  building. 
Meaningless  ornament  and  pedestal  settings  for 
statutes  have  been  done  away  with  through  close 
coordination  between  architect  and  sculptor. 

The  new  Capitol,  though,  still  in  course  of  con- 
struction, has  already  achieved  international  recog- 
nition. Carved  in  enduring  stone,  the  spirit  of  the 
prairie  pioneers  has  been  faithfully  interpreted  and 
immortalized.  The  silent  influence  of  this  mass  of 
steel  and  stone,  of  marble  and  granite,  is  such  as 
will  inspire  the  citizens  of  Nebraska,  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  officials  to  the  highest  motives 
and  ideals. 

"Bearing  iu  mind  that  architecture  is  the  mon- 
umental expression  of  the  spirit  of  an  age,  demon- 
strating the  state  of  society  and  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization in  its  many  phases,  the  people  of  Nebraska, 
who  planned  for  and  supervised  the  building  of  the 
new  Capitol,  took  Ruskin's  words  as  tlieir  motto; 
'When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever. 
Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use 
alone,  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on 
stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will 
be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched 
them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the 
labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  "See!  this 
our  fathers  did  for  us."  '  " 

(Reprint  from  "The  American  Magazine  of  Art" 


"Behold  they  come  as  householders  bringing 
earth's  first  fruits,  rejoicing  that  the  soil  hath  re- 
warded their  labors  with  the  abundance  of  its  sea- 
sons."— Inscription  around  the  vestibule  dome, 
Nebraska  State  Capitol. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS  By 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack, 
Nebraska  State  Capitol. 

The  Governor's  suite  in  the  Nebraska  State  Cap- 
itol consists  of  four  rooms,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  the  Governor's  reception  room  and  his 
private  office.  The  others  are  the  Hearing  Room 
and  the  office  of  the  Governor's  secretary.  The 
largest  is  the  Reception  Room.  This  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's private  office  are  the  only  ones  with  mural 
decorations. 

The  Reception  Room  is  a  barrel  vault  2  6  feet 
high,  40  feet  long,  and  22  feet  wide.  There  are 
three  penetrations  in  the  vault.  The  room  is  natur- 
ally lighted  on  one  side  by  three  windows.  The 
artificial  electric  effect  however  is  the  artistic  ef- 
fect of  the  room.  At  one  end  is  a  fireplace  with 
hood  extending  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  medieval  in 
character  and  is  one  which  the  architect,  Bertram 
Goodhue,  considered  as  successful  in  proportion  as 
any  he  had  designed.  A  paneled  walnut  wainscot  8 
feet  high  surrounds  the  room.  There  are  no  raised 
mouldings;  all  the  architectural  structure  above  the 
wainscot,  the  divisions  and  borders  surrounding  the 
panels  are  painted.  This  is  possibly  the  first  room 
in  the  United  States  to  be  done  in  this  manner. 

The  decorations  for  the  walls  of  this  room  are 
by  Augustus  Vincent  Tack  and  were  painted  on  can- 
vas in  his  studio  in  New  York.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Tack  we  are  producing  herewith  a  num- 
ber of  these  notable  mural  paintings,  of  which  tlie 
following  description  have  been  given  us  by  Mr. 
Tack,  himself; 

Mr.  Tack's  Description 

The  Governor's  Reception  Room  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  three  parts — the  side  walls,  upper 
and  lower  vaults,  the  latter  being  the  pendentives 
formed  by  the  penetrations.  The  ideas  expressed 
In  these  three  areas  refer  to  the  State,  to  its  citi- 
zens, and  to  the  fundamental  activities  of  life. 

(3)  On  the  hood  over  the  fireplace  represent- 
ing the  State  is  a  primitive  pioneer  head  of  a 
woman,  done  in  "grisaille"  surrounded  by  an  opu- 
lent wreath  suggestive  of  prosperity  and  riches. 
This  is  surmounted  by  the  motto,  "Equality  before 
the  Law."  A  diaper  pattern  covers  this  hood  in 
blue,  gray  and  gold.  On  the  left  of  this  mantel  is 
represented  the  State  as  the  Protector  of  the  sick 
in  its  hospitals  and  of  the  helpless  in  its  asylums. 
The  motto  above  this  is  from  Seneca;  "The  World 
had  perished  had  not  pity  set  bounds  to  wrath." 
Balancing  this  on  the  other  side  of  the  mantel  is 
represented  the  State  as  the  Provider  of  learning 
in  its  schools  and  univers'Ues,  and  this  is  symbol- 
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ized  by  three  figures  representing  Philosophy,  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  and  a  youth  stands  before  them  to 
make  his  choice  of  education.  A  scarf  is  held  by 
all  which  seems  to  join  them  together,  indicating 
the  idea  that  education  is  one.  Over  this  group  is 
the  sentence.  "Knowledge  has  no  enemy,  ,save 
ignorance." 

(5)  and  (6)  On  the  wall,  separated  by  windows, 
are  four  small  panels,  the  two  in  the  center  repre- 
senting the  State,  the  guardian  of  the  dignity  of 
Marriage  and  of  the  sacredness  of  Motherhood.  Two 
smaller  panels,  which  also  are  repeated  on  the  op- 
posite wall,  comprising  the  four  corners  of  the 
room,  contain  groups  of  children,  this  signifying 
that  the  four  cornel's  are  upheld  by  its  youth,  the 
future  of  the  State. 

(2)  On  the  long  wall  opposite  the  windows  the 
three  guarantees  of  the  State  to  its  citizens  are  ex- 
pressed: Liberty  of-  Speech,  the  Liberty  of  Divine 
Worship,  and  the  Rights  of  Suffrage.  In  the  center 
panel  appears  the  sentence  from  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, "The  Voice  of  God  is  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters."  The  group  comprising  this  panel  is  evi- 
dently listening  to  this  Great  Voice,  each  one  hear- 
ing in  his  own  way.  To  the  left  of  this  center  is 
a  group  expressing  the  confusion  and  agitation  re- 
sulting from  Liberty  of  Speech.  The  panel  on  the 
right  of  the  center  expresses  the  idea  of  Rights  of 
Suffrage,  or.  Free  Choice  of  Government. 

(4)  On  the  east  wall  opposite  the  fireplace  is  an 
allegorical  group  consisting  of  three  figures,  repre- 
senting the  Divine  Attributes  of  Understanding, 
Justice,  and  Mercy,  directly  over  the  door  which 
leads  into  the  Governor's  private  room.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  group  is  in  the  action  of  the  hands, 
wherein  the  hands  of  Justice  are  stayed,  not  held, 
by  Understanding  and  Mercy,  conveying  the  idea 
that  Justice  should  be  tempered  by  these  two  quali- 
ties. On  either  side  of  this  center  are  figures  rep- 
resenting the  various  conditions  of  human  life, 
siich  as  youth,  old  age,  young  lovers,  the  family, 
motherhood,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  strong  and 
weak,  and  they  all  form  part  of  a  continuous  pro- 
cessional, emphasizing  the  meaning  of  the  motto 
of  the  State  "Equality  before  the  Law."  In  the  up- 
per section  of  this  end  wall,  the  civilizations  from 
which  we  have  derived  our  culture  and  our  codes 
of  law  are  represented.  These  are  India,  Baby- 
lonia, Judea,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  France,  and 
England,  and  above  this  group  is  one  sentence 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "All  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness,"  this  fundamental  principle  of 
American  Liberty  thus  capping  the  wisdom  of  the 
world. 
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(7)  and  (8)  The  pendentives  contain  motives 
expressing  tlie  virtues  ot  citizensliip  such  as  Hospi- 
tality, Friendship,  Charity  and  Honesty;  also  Soli- 
darity, Concord,  Labor  and  Hope.  In  the  soffits  of 
the  penetrations  are  six  fnedallions  surrounded  by 
decorative  borders,  and  they  bear  the  names  of  six 
great  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  place  of 
honor  is  the  name  of  Lincoln,  for  whom  the  capital 
of  Nebraska  is  named.  On  the  opposite  wall  Is  the 
name  of  Washington,  On  either  side  of  him  are  the 
names  ot  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  On  either  side  of 
Lincoln  are  Franklin  and  Marshall. 

(11)  In  the  vault  itself  the  ideas  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry  are  expressed.    In  the  center  of  the 
vault  are  represented  the  four  Primitive  Elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water.  These  are  enclosed  in 
a  decorative  circle  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
square  panel.    This  square  in  the  circle  is  an  an- 
cient symbol  of  time  in  Eternity.   On  the  right  of 
this  center  is  Ceres  attended  by  her  maidens,  the 
symbol  of  the  productivity  and   fertility  of  the 
earth.   Balancing  this  figure  is  Vulcan,  who  repre- 
sents industry  and  the  activity  of  life.   Young  men 
pay  tribute  to  him,  and  on  this  side  are  Fire  and 
Water,  because  they  are  the  chief  aids  in  industry. 
On  the  side  of  Ceres  are  Earth  and  Air,  the  Soil  and 
the  Atmosphere  which  produce  the  great  crops. 
Apostrophies  to  these  elements  in  four  panels  sur- 
round this  circle,  and  they  are  as  follows: 
Earth  nourisheth  the  seeds  of  life. 
She  fostereth  all  that  grow. 
Walking  we  breathe  the  pure  air. 
Joyously  for  Heaven  is  our  friend. 
Gift  of  stream  and  cloud. 
Water  is  our  refresher,  our  purifier. 
In  fire  is  energy  and  heat. 
In  fire  is  light  and  work. 
(9)  and  (10)  Two  small  panels  appear  in  the 
vault  in  "Grisaille."    One  represents  Fortune  with 
the  rewards   of   Life;    the   other   represents  the 
Hunter,  signifying  the  quest  of  life.  At  the  extreme 
end  on  each  side  is  a  decorative  representation  of 
the  tree  ot  lite,  recalling  to  mind  the  words  from 
the  Book  of  Revelation — "On  either  side  is  the  tree 
of  life  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  twelve  and  its 
leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  This  tree  of 
life  represents  each  generation  coming  to  its  full- 
ness and  from  it  the  succeeding  generation. 

The  ornament  which  comprises  the  borders  and 
separations  of  the  panels  consists  simply  of  a 
builloche  and  fret.  A  uniform  gray  covers  all  the 
wall  surfaces  of  the  room,  thus  unifying  it.  The 
treatment  of  the  figures  on  this  gray  varies  in  its 
three  divisions.  Just  as  in  nature  objects  seen  near 
to  are  lighter  or  darker  in  values,  so  in  this  first 
plane  all  the  figures  are  lighter  and  darker  than 
the  field  on  which  they  appear;  and  as  in  nature 


distant  objects  such  as  mountains  seen  against  the 
sky  seem  darker  in  value,  so  the  figures  in  the  pen- 
dentives are  darker  than  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  painted.  In  the  vault  the  figures  are  lighter 
than  the  field  on  which  they  appear,  carrying  out 
the  analogy  to  nature,  when  we  look  into  the  sky 
and  see  white  clouds  floating  against  the  blue. 

The  whole  is  an  expression  of  abstract  ideas 
by  the  use  of  abstract  figures.  These  figures  de- 
corate the  surface  of  the  wall  much  in  the  way  the 
Greeks  employed  the  figure  to  decorate  the  surface 
of  a  vase.  This  principle  was  also  followed  by  the 
Byzantines,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Greeks 
in  many  of  their  mosaic  decorations  from  the  sixth 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  no  particular 
light  and  shade — no  perspective,  no  scenery,  no 
furniture  nor  trappings.  These  figures  are  free 
against  the  wall,  almost  two  dimensional,  only 
modeled  enough  to  make  them  comprehensible. 

A.  V.  T. 

With  reference  to  these  paintings,  "E.  A.  J."  in 
the  New  York  Times,  has  very  fittingly  said:  "In 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack's  murals  made  for  the  new 
Nebraska  State  Capitol  one  finds  an  example  of  pic- 
torial patriotism  that  is  both  modern  and  ancient. 
Although  the  conception  and  technique  are  those 
of  an  artist  of  today,  the  scheme  and  its  treatment 
are  such  that  the  special  genius  of  many  centuries 
and  of  many  races  is  caught  into  a  motif  revealing 
the  stuff  out  of  which  a  new  world  is  being  created- 
The  beholder  feels  in  these  symbolical  potraits  di- 
verse traits  of  peoples  and  of  periods.  Now  the 
prevailing  spiritual  note  seems  Chinese,  again  By- 
zantine; yet  always  in  aim  the  sum  of  notes  is 
American — or,  if  you  will,  Nebraskan." — L.  M. 

Lee  Lawn'e's  Sculpture  For 
The  Nebraska  State  Capitol 

The  sculpture  on  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  is 
the  work  of  Lee  Lawrie  of  New  York,  to  whom  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  awarded  its  Medal 
of  honor  for  Sculpture  at  its  most  recent  annual 
convention. 

Architectural  sculpture  is  an  art  in  itself,  and 
one  in  which  in  our  day  comparatively  little  suc- 
cessful work  has  been  done.  For  architectural 
sculpture  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  architecture, 
sculptural  expression  which  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  architectural  design,  the  sculptor  working 
in  harmony  with  the  architect,  sharing  sympathe- 
tically his  conception,  thinking  harmoniously  along 
similar  lines. 

Mr.  Lawrie  first  scored  success  in  his  sculptural 
designs  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Building  in 


Washington,  designed  by  Mr.  Goodhue  along  classi- 
cal lines  but  giving  the  classical  an  essentially  new 
form  of  expression.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a 
small  and  exquisite  building;  the  problem  ot  orna- 
mentation there  was  hence  very  different  from  that 
which  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  presented.  Here 
rugged  strength,  monumental  size  and  grave  sim- 
plicity characterize  the  design;  but  again  Lee 
Lawrie  grasped  the  arrhiierfs  ideal  and  gave  it 
adequate  expression.  The  sculptures  on  the  Ne- 
braska State  Capitol  seem  an  outgrowth  of  the 
structure,  and,  while  symbolizing  the  building's 
purpose  and  use,  fittingly  decorate  the  great  pile. 

(13)  "The  Majesty  of  the  Law"  was  the  chief 
theme  which  the  sculptor  had  to  set  forth.  To  do  so 
he  has  resorted  to  history  and  to  allegory.  Wisdom, 
Justice,  Power  and  Mercy  are  represented  by  fig- 
ures colossal  in  size,  which  spring  from  low  relief 
to  rounded  modeling  high  up  on  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  main  portal.  These  are  cut  from  the 
wall  rather  than  placed  on  the  wall.  Other  figures, 
reliefs  and  pierced  panels  set  in  corner  buttresses, 
in  the  other  axial  entrances  and  on  the  four  walls 
of  the  building,  relate  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  from  the  time  the  law  was  given  to 
Moses  to  the  present  day.  Encircling  the  building 
are  eighteen  pictures  in  stone  that  represent  the 
development  of  the  law.  These  begin  with  Moses 
receiving  the  Tablets  of  the  Law,  which  is  followed 
by  pictorial  scenes  in  Greece,  Rome,  England  and 
America,  and  conclude  with  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  admission 
of  Nebraska  to  statehood. 

(12)  Over  the  main  entrance,  set  in  an  arch- 
way, 25  feet  wide  by  50  feet  high,  is  a  panel  repre- 
senting the  westward  march  of  the  pioneers  to  the 
fertile  plains,  the  ox-drawn  covered  wagon. 

(14)  ,  (15)  and  16).  Across  the  pavilion  on  the 
south  front  are  three  unique  pierced  panels  above 
the  windows  of  the  Supreme  Court  room  depicting 
episodes  in  the  development  of  Anglo-Saxon  free- 
dom —  King  John  signing  the  Magna  Carta;  the 
Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  Drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  lasting  reminder  in  permanent  material  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  on  which  our  constitution  is 
based.  The  figures  in  these  panels  are  cut  free 
and  appear  white  against  dark,  as  a  reverse  sil- 
houette. They  are  most  impressive.  Again,  on  this 
front,  the  vertical  dividing  spaces  and  corners  are 
termniated  with  figures  partially  in  relief  as  though 
sprung  from  the  masonry — a  superb  piece  ot  co- 
ordination. 

A  word  may  be  said  also  in  regard  to  the  flat, 
simple  treatment  of  these  sculptural  works  which 
is  both  ancient  and  modern,  reminiscent  of  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian  yet  essentially  of  our 
own  time. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  four 
buffaloes  carved  on  the  cheeks  of  the  buttresses  at 
the  main  entrance — huge  beasts  chiseled  in  outline 
which  varies  in  strength  with  the  purpose  of  variety 
and  shadow,  works  which  in  themselves  give  indi- 
cation of  the  sculptor's  unique  conception  of  the 
plastic  and  powerful  grasp  of  the  elements  of 
design. 
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BORN  APRIL  22.  1832 


Julius  Sterling  Morton 
1832—1902 


FOUNDER  OF  ARBOR  DAY 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President  Cleveland's  Cabinet 

Acting  Territorial  Governor 


Arbor  Lodge  State  Park 

To  the  left  is  Arbor  Lodge  Mansion,  the  former  home  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  the  central  point  of  interest  in  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park.  The 
inset  is  a  photograph  of  Joy  Morton,  son  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who 
renovated  the  original  home  of  the  Sage  of  Arbor  Lodge  in  1902  and 
erected  the  three-story  portion  in  front  of  the  original  Lodge. 

The  residence,  now  a  state  museum,  is  of  colonial  design,  with  52 
rooms,  an  evolution  of  the  original  three-room  cabin  erected  in  1855 
by  J.  Sterling  Morton.  New  parts  were  added  and  material  was  dis- 
carded from  time  to  time,  yet  some  of  the  hand-sawed  logs  of  the 
original  structure  have  been  retained  from  the  beginning  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  basement  under  the  dining  room. 

For  20  years  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Morton,  the  mansion 
served  as  the  summer  residence  for  his  eldest  son,  Joy  Moi-ton,  of 
Chicago.  In  June  of  1922,  Mr.  Morton  formally  offered  the  estate  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska  as  a  state  park,  with  tlie  provision  that  it  be 
adequately  maintained,  the  mansion  to  be  used  as  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  as  a  repository  of  historical  material. 

On  Transfer  Day,  September  27,  1923,  the  Morton  Estate,  with 
Morton  Park,  which  had  been  deeded  back  to  the  estate  by  the  City 
of  Nebraska  City,  was  accepted  formally  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  by 
Governor  Charles  W.  Biyan,  then  chairman  of  the  park  board. 


The  J.  Sterling  Morton  Memorial 

A  memorial  to  the  Tree  Planter,  pictured  to  the  right,  stands  near  the  east  end  of 
Arbor  Lodge  State  Park  against  a  background  of  evergreens.  It  consists  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  .surmounting  a  plaza  100  by  85  feet.  The  entire  memorial 
was  designed  by  Rudolph  Evans  and  was  made  possible  almost  entirely  by  the  penny 
and  nickel  contributions  of  school  children  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Its, 
cost  was  $23,000. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  plaza,  which  stands  a  few  feet  above  the  roadway 
through  the  park,  is  the  wood  nymph,  holding  a  sapling  in  her  left  hand  and  looking 
downward,  symbolically  the  spirit  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  Home.  The  bronze  statue  of 
Mr.  Morton  stands  on  a  pedestal  at  the  north  end,  behind  which  is  a  curved  bench  with 
high  back,  in  stone.   On  the  back  are  historic  incidents  in  bronze,  inserted  in  the  stone. 

The  Memorial  was  dedicated  on  October  26,  1905,  in  the  presence  of  thousands.  For- 
mer President  Grover  Cleveland  made  the  principal  address,  while  other  distinguished 
personages  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  and  delivered  eulogies  on  their 
associate  in  official  life  at  Washington.  Memorial  trees  were  planted  at  the  time,  one  of 
them  by  President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  which  still  stands  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  plaza. 


TREES 


/  ihinl(  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree; 

A  tree  ivhose  hungrv  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sTveet  flolving  breast; 

A  tree  that  loolfs  at  Cod  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  iDear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  rvhose  bosom  snojv  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  ivilh  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  Cod  can  mal(e  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 


Arbor  Day  is  observed  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  District  of  Columbia,  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico.  The  day  of  observance  varies 
with  the  climate;  some  observances  are 
set  by  law,  others  by  proclamation.  In 
two  States,  Nebraska  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  day  is  a  public  holiday. 


This  folder  presented  with  the  compliments  of 


60th  Anniversary 

OF 

Arbor  Day 

First  suggested  January  4,  1872,  by  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton at  a  meeting  ot  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  Lincoln.  On  that  first  Arbor  Day  a  million  trees 
were  planted  in  the  state  and  the  idea  became  so  con- 
tagious that  in  the  next  20  years  almost  every  state 
and  territory  enacted  laws  relating  to  the  planting  of 
trees  and  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  .  .  .  The  first 
Arbor  Day  proclamation  was  made  by  Governor 
Robert  W.  Furnas  of  Nebraska,  in  which  he  set  apart 
the  third  Wednesday  of  April,  1874.  as  Arbor  Day. 
Since  then  similar  proclamations  have  been  issued 
annually  by  the  Governors  and  in  1885  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  setting  aside  April  22,  Mr.  Morton's 
birthday,  as  the  date  for  Arbor  Day. 


MORTON'S  PHILOSOPHY 

Love  of  home  is  primary  patriotism.  .  .  . 
Other  holidays  repose  upon  the  Past,  Arbor 
Day  proposes  for  the  Future.  .  .  .  Men  of 
right  fibre  are  like  oaks  and  develop  best  in 
antagonism. 
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Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  -  --  --  --  -  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor. 

Publiadied  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  LINCOLN  IN  NEBRASKA'S  CAPITOL 


One  week  ago  last  Saturday  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore 
stood  on  the  very  spot  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  from  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  first  viewed  the  Nebraska  plains  in 
1859.  The  day  before  the  editor  visited  the  Nebraska  state 
capitol  building  and  observed  how  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
had  found  expression  in  both  the  exterior  a^nd  interior 
construction  of  the  beautiful  capitol  edifice. 

Even  from  a  distance  one  is  impressed  with  the  dignity 
of  the  massive  tower  which  soars  above  the  low  base  of 
the  building.  It  seems  to  symbolize  the  awakened  Lincoln 
who  arose  from  his  political  lethargy  with  the  passing  of 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill,  and  who  finally  achieved 
such  an  exalted  position  in  the  nation. 

The  architecture  of  the  base  itself  with  its  open  courts 
reminds  one  of  pioneer  days  and  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion offered  by  the  palisades  and  the  block  house.  An  in- 
scription on  a  balustrade  at  the  entrance  seems  to  serve 
as  a  dedicatory  sentence: 

HONOR  TO  PIONEERS  WHO  BROKE  THE 
SOD  THAT  MEN  TO  COME  MIGHT  LIVE 

The  simplicity  of  the  interior  decorations  and  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  scenes  displayed  allows  one  to  con- 
clude that  "here  is  the  spirit  of  the  prairie  pioneers  faith- 
fully interpreted  and  immortalized." 

The  fact  that  the  state  capitol  building  is  located  in  a 
city  named  Lincoln  has  influenced  to  some  extent  at  least 
the  continual  recurrence  throughout  the  building  of  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Although  provincial  urge  may 
have  been  responsible  for  featuring  the  name  in  some 
instances,  it  is  largely  a  national  or  universal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man  which  has  caused  him  to  be  so  often 
honored. 

In  the  governor's  reception  room  on  the  first  floor,  in 
its  vaulted  ceiling,  one  observes  the  names  of  six  out- 
standing Americans  set  in  ornate  medallions.  The  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  Lincoln  and  opposite  is  the  name  of 
Washington.  The  other  four  Americans  thus  honored  are 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  and  Franklin. 

Through  a  window  on  the  second  floor  a  good  view  can 
be  obtained  of  the  heroic  engaged  statue  of  Lincoln  on 
one  of  the  tower  buttresses.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight 
figures  symbolizing  ideals  of  culture:  History — Pentaour; 
Vision — Ezekiel;  Reason — Socrates;  Statecraft — Marcus 
Aurelius;  Faith — St.  John;  Chivalry — Louis  IX;  Science 
— Newton;  Liberties  of  the  People — Lincoln. 

Memorial  Hall  in  the  dome  of  the  tower  is  the  real 
shrine  within  the  structure.  Here  the  dark  green  and  buff 
marble  walls  create  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  which 
one  feels  to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere  in  the  build- 
ing. The  only  inscription  in  the  room,  inscribed  by  gold 
tile  on  a  black  marble  background,  is  the  concluding 
statement  of  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address: 

With  malice  towards  none; 
with  charity  for  all; 
With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right, 

let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
To  care  for  him  who  has  born  the  battle, 

and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 

a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  the  nations. 


In  the  senate  chamber  framed  pictures  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington  appear  on  the  wall  in  back  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor's  chair.  A  profile  of  Lincoln  is  the  only  decora- 
tion feature  of  an  ornamental  bronze  lamp  on  the  desk 
of  each  member  of  the  senate.  This  same  idea  is  used  in 
the  lamps  on  the  desks  of  the  members  of  the  house. 

As  one  leaves  the  building  he  is  tempted  to  follow  the 
spacious  portico  which  completely  surrounds  the  struc- 
ture. Just  below  the  parapet  there  appear  in  order  the 
names  of  the  ninety-three  counties  in  Nebraska  and,  of 
course,  among  them  is  the  name  Lincoln. 

In  the  terrace  circuit  there  is  a  series  of  relief  panels 
symbolizing  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  shown  in  history. 
Eighteen  studies  are  given: 

"The  Mosaic  Law,  Deborah  Judging  Israel,  Solomon, 
these  for  the  ancient  Orient;  The  Constitution  of  Athens, 
The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  establishment  of  The 
Tribunate  of  the  People,  Plato  depicting  the  Ideal  State, 
Orestes  before  the  Areopagites,  Justinian's  Code,  sym- 
bolizing the  gift  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Code,  Milton  defending  free  speech.  Burke  speak- 
ing for  America,  furnishing  the  British  contribution; 
then,  for  the  races  of  America,  Las  Casas  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Indian,  the  Mayflower  Compact,  The  Pro- 
clamation of  Emancipation;  and  finally  three  devoted  to 
Nebraska's  history.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  and  the  admission  of  the  State." 

The  panel  representing  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation pictures  Lincoln  standing  erect  reading  the  proc- 
lamation. In  back  of  him  are  but  two  figures,  Stanton 
and  Seward.  Before  him  and  on  a  lower  elevation  are 
three  slaves  holding  their  hands  before  them  to  show 
that  the  shackles  with  which  they  had  been  bound  are 
now  broken.  Serving  as  a  background  to  the  whole  scene 
is  the  capitol  building  at  Washington. 

The  most  impressive  Lincoln  exhibit  outside  the  build- 
ing is  the  famous  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  at  the 
west  entrance  to  the  capitol.  This  work  by  Daniel  Chester 
French  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Lincoln  studies  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  colossal  statue 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington.  The  work  by 
French  at  the  Nebraska  state  capitol  stands  in  front  of 
a  high  tablet  on  which  there  has  been  inscribed  the  Get- 
tysburg Address  of  the  President.  The  statue  depicts 
Lincoln  at  the  moment  of  hush  and  quiet  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  delivery  of  the  address  and  before  the  ap- 
plause broke  forth.  If  a  half  dozen  of  the  most  impres- 
sive Lincoln  statues  in  America  were  to  be  selected,  this 
one  would  most  certainly  find  a  place  among  them. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  may  feel  justly  proud  of  their 
beautiful  and  unique  capitol  building  built  without  debt; 
and,  while  it  symbolizes  for  the  people  of  Nebraska  the 
achievements  of  their  own  state,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  its  memorial  features  are  of  a  more  national  char- 
acter. It  might  well  be  called  the  Prairie  Monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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158th  Anniversary  of  Birth 

Shadow  of  Historical  Lincoln 
Still  Falls  Over  All  Nebraska 


As  it  has  for  55  years  the 
bronze  statue  of  a  meditat- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  will 
cast  a  few  feet  of  shadow 
away  from  the  Nebraska 
Statehouse  today,  the  158th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

But  the  shadow  of  the  his- 
torical Lincohi  still  falls 
over  all  Nebraska, 

Part  of  that  shadow  is  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  the  largest 
city  to  bear  his  name.  But, 
historians  remind,  it's  not 
an  entirely  unsoiled  honor 
to  Lincoln.  "  — -   ;  v 

/  In  1857  -the  Teig?itoilal 
Legislature  voted  to  put  the 
capital  in  the  town  of  Doug- 
las in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, a  town  named  in 

-  honor  of  Lincoln's  great 
political  opponent,  Stephen 

'   Douglas.  '       -  - 

The  fact  that  the  town  of 
Douglas  was  a  figment  of 
legislative  fantasy  has  been 

I  cited  in  explaining  the  veto 
of  the  measure. 

A  later  capital  relocation 
bill  moving  the  capital 
south  of  the  Platte  from 
Omaha  would  have  named 
the  capital  city,  "Capital 
City." 

'  Omaha  Sen.  J.  N.  H.  Pat- 
rick amended  the  bill  to 
name  the  town  "Lincoln" 
after  the  wartime  Republi- 
can President  to  anger 
south  •  of  -  the  -  Platte  Demo- 
crats with  Southern  sympa- 
thies. 

The  legislators  promptly 
proved  Patrick  a  poor  psy- 
.  chologists,  and  the  capital 
came  to  Lincoln. 
Lincohi  never  visited  Ne- 


braska, but  came  close.  In 
August  of  1859,  the  the  n- 
raik-oad  lawyer  peered 
across  the  Missouri  from  an 
Iowa  bluff  and  looked  at  a 
little  village  on  the  west 
bank  —  Omaha. 

As  security  for  a  $3,000 
loan  Lincoln  had  been  of- 
fered some  town  lots  in 
Council  Bluffs  and  had 
come  to  inspect  them. 

He  returned  to  Illinois 
and,  a  year  later,  was 
elected  President. 

A  major  rung  on  his  po- 
litica^  stepladder  involved 
the  '  controversial  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  advocated 
most  strongly  by  Steplien 
A.  Douglas,  Illinois  Demo- 
cratic senator.  Douglas 
concern  with  Nebraska 
grew  from  his  interest  in 
developing  Chicago  as  a  na- 
tional railroad  center. 

Douglas,  in  his  1858  re- 
election campaign,  joined 
Lincoln  in  a  series  of  sev- 
en debates. 

During  the  debates,  a 
major  catalyst  in  Lincoln's 
political  career,  Lincoln  in- 
sisted that  the  territories 
must  be  kept  as  future 
homes  for  free  white  set- 
tlers. (At  the  same  time  he 
emphasized  his  opposition 
to  interfering  with  slavery 
in  states  where  it  was  es- 
tablished.) 

As  President,  Lincoln  as- 
sured Omaha's  growth 
when,  on  Dec.  2,  1863,  he 
announced  that  the  initial 
point  for  the  eastern  termi- 
nus ^  the  Union  Pacific 
terminus  —  of  the  transcon- 
tinental raihroad  would  be 


on  Iowa's  western  boun- 
dary, opposite  Omaha.  . 

His  last  official  act  as 
President  also  involved  Ne- 
braska —  the  reappoint- 
ment in  1865  of  Territorial 
Gov.  Alvin  Saunders. 


The  Great  Emancipa* 
tor  honored  in  bronze  at 
the  State  Capitol's  west 
entrance. 


When  Lincoln  stood  on  the  heights  of 
Council  Bluffs  and  looked  across  the 
Missouri  at  the  little  frontier  village 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  over- 
land trail,  he  was  already  visualizing 
the  sweep  of  empire  westward  across 
the  billowing  green  and  golden  plains. 

But  even  Lincoln  could  not  foresee  the 
astonishing  growth  of.Omaha!— or  its 
sister,  Council  Bluffs^eady  Sjpnnging 


up  about  himl  Great  buildings,  enor- 
mous  grain  elevators,  vast  stock-yards, 
with  twelve  railroad  systems  pouring 
the  wealth  of  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  world  into  its 
storehouses.  A  city-state  like  ancient 
Nineveh  rising  proudly  upon  its  teem- 
ing plains.  A  great  independent  metrop- 
olis distinguished  for  its  varied  comme- 
and  its  culture. 


ASK  STgyg  BIRNBAUM 


DEAR  STEVE:  Ever  glnce  I 
WW  a  key,  I've  been  fascinated 
hj  nilroMb,  and  I  never  get 
tired  of  reading  about  railioad 
history.  Som^ne  once  told  me 
that  Abraliam  Lincoln's  pri- 
vate  railroad  car  It  en  display 
in  a  aauseum  sonewliere  in  tite 
Midwest,  and  since  I'm  also  a 
ayU  War  buff,  I'd  love  to  be 
able  to  see  it  Do  you  imow 
wliere  Jt't  located? 

II  probably  thinking  of  the 

Union  Pacific  Historical  Museum,  in  Omaha  Neb 
where  several  of  the  furnishings  of  Lincoln's 
private  raUroad  car  are  on  display.  However,  the 
actual  car  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  some  time 

itlli  IJ^^^^^  exhibit  in  Min- 

neapolis.  The  museum  has  many  other  interesting 

whl^i^'i.!? f*'^  i"  collection,  several  of 
which  pertahi  to  the  settling  of  the  Old  West 

.""f  cutaways  of  Union 

iSm  Streamliners  of  the  1930s  and 

first  floor  of  Union  Pacific's  12-story  headquar- 
ters building);  Omaha,  Neb.  68179  (1-402-271-3530) 
Its  open  year-round,  Monday  through  Friday 
t^f  J  t-  .H' '  f  -^./nd  on  Saturday  from  9  a.m. 
to  I  P-m.  Jt's  closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
-SlL  Probably  also  be  interested  in  a  book  called 
Steam  Passenger  Service  Directory."  which  con- 
tarns  a  listing  and  Ulustrations  of  bverlJiQ  steam- 
powered  tourist  railroads  and  raUway  and 
museums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  train  Vidi 
are  generally  short,  usually  from  one  to  10  miles, 
imt  a  few  of  them  are  longer.  The  directory  is 
Juiced  at  $5,  and  is  available  at  tourist  raUroads 

T^l  ^^^^K  '^'^P'  "ISO  order  it  from 

tte  publisher  (send  $5.S0  to  includie  postage)-. 
Bnpire  State  Raflway  Museum,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  666  ' 
Middletown,  N.V.  10940. 


